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Authority was given to the Committee in charge of Say's Conohology 
to sell copies of impressions of the plates of that work. 



May 18th. 

Vice President Bridges in the Chair. 

Forty-live members present. 

Mr. Lea exhibited some remarkable specimens of Unionidje, six to eight 
inches wide. Some of these had the soft parts, and he called attention to two 
fine specimens of Margaritana complanata, and JJnio multiplicatus, both females, 
with the oviducts fully charged with embryonic shells, ready to be discharged 
by the parents. There were two important points he wished to be noticed. 1st. 
The enormous quantity of young in the mass of the outer branchiae of the 
Margaritana, (the branchiae were 3 x U X J inches,) each specimen containing 
probably several millions of individuals. 2nd. That the Unto mulliplicatus was 
peculiar in having both lobes on both sides, charged with embryonic shells, con- 
taining no doubt several millions of individuals. This species of Unio is the 
only one Mr. Lea had ever observed furnished with oviducts in all the four leaves 
of the branchiae. It is very probable that half a dozen of these Mollusca would 
produce individuals equal in number to the population of the whole United 
States. 

Mr. Cassin announced the death of Dr. Robert Hare, late a member 
of the Academy. 



May 25th. 
Vice President Bridges in the Chair. 

Twenty-six members present. 

The Proceedings of the Biological Department for the current month 
were presented. 

The following papers were ordered to be published in the Proceed- 
ings : 

Note; on American Land Shells. No. 3. 

BY W. G. BINNEY. 

The following species of Helicidas, now first described, were collected by Or. 
F. V. Hayden, of the Yellowstone Ex. Ex., (Lieut. G. K. Warren), Dr. T. S. 
Newberry, of the Colorado R. Ex. Ex., (Lieut. Ives), Mr. Robert Kenicott, during 
a recent visit to the Red River of the Norlb, and in Mexico by the late Mr. Ber- 
landiere, whose valuable collections were bought and presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institute by Lieut. Couch. Specimens of all the species are deposited 
in the collection of that Institution, and also in that of the Academy, through 
the kindness of Prof. Baird, and the gentlemen named above. Figures of these, 
and all species described by me, will be published at some subsequent time. 

Succinea haydeni. — Testa elongato-ovalis, tenuis, pellucida, succinea ; spira 
parva, acuta; anfr. 3 convexi, ultimus rugis levibus incrementalibus et 
sulcis crassis spiralibus, intenuptis, inequaliter notatus ; sutura mediocris ; 
columella callo levi induta, apicem interiorem a basi testas mostrans ; apertnra 
obliqua, ovalis, 5-7 long, testae aequans, ad basin expansior. Long. 21; diam. 9 
mill. 

Habitat in provincial Nebraska, frequens inter flumina " Loup Fork," et "L'eaa 
qui court" Dr. F. V. Hayden I (Yellowstone Ex. Ex.) 
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Tar. minor — Long. 15 mill, ad " Red River of the. North," legit R. Kennicott- 

Shell elongate-oval, thin, shining, amber-colored ; spire short, acute ; whorls 
three, convex, the last marked with the wrinkles of growth, and irregular, 
heavy, spiral farrows ; suture moderate ; columella covered lightly with callus ; 
and allowing all the interior whorls to be seen from below to the apex ; aper- 
ture oblique, oval, 5-7ths the length of the shell, the lower portion of its mar- 
gin considerably expanded: 

Mr. Say describes S. ovalis as showing the interior apex from the base of the 
shell ; in other respects his description does not apply to this shell. Its aper- 
ture is nearer that of S. ovalis, Gould non Say, but the peristome is much more 
flexuose, and the upper third of the shell becomes gradually attenuated, so as 
to give a sharp pointed appearance, though the spire itself is short. The re- 
volving lines are sometimes continuous over the whole body whorl, but gene- 
rally interrupted, or confined to the interstices of the incremental striae or 
wrinkles. It shares this peculiarity with S. concordialis, Gould, and S. lineata, 
nob. 

Named in honor of Dr. F. V. Hayden. 

Hxlix coopebi. — Testa umbilicata; elevato-globosa : solida; striis obliquis 
incrementi et lineis spiralibus leviter intercidentibus notata ; alba, ad periphe- 
riam fascia unica, angusta, rufa, cincta, aut fasciis et lineis runs, volventibns, 
variS dispostis, ornata ; suturaimpressa; spira elevata ; anfr. 5 cotivexi, ultimus 
rotundatus, ad aperturam valde descendens; umbilicus mediocris, perviue, 
1-5 diam. maj. testae aequaus ; apertura perobliqua, circularis ; perist. sim- 
plex, incrassatum, ad umbilicum reflexiusculum, marginibus valde approximate, 
callo albo, crasso, conjunctis. Diam. maj. 15 ; min. 13 ; alt. 9 mill. 

Habitat, Black.Hills, provincial Nebraska, frequens. Dr. F. V. Hayden I (Yel- 
lowstone R. Ex. Ex., Lieut. Warren.) 

Shell umbilicated ; elevated, globose ; solid, with oblique incremental stria; 
intersected with delicate spiral Hne3 ; color white, variously marked with a 
single narrow band, or broader longitudinal and spiral patches of reddish- 
brown ; suture impressed ; spire elevated ; whorls five, convex, the last rounded, 
very decidedly deflected at the aperture ; umbilicus moderate, pervious, l-5th 
the greater diameter of the shell; aperture very oblique, circular; perist. simple, 
thickened, reflected at the umbilicus, with its extremities very nearly approach- 
ed, and joined by a heavy white callus. 

Resembles nearly no described American species. Has an elevated spire like 
II. pennsylvamca, Green, and somewhat approaches H. solitaria, Say. It is, 
however, very much smaller, has rougher striae and revolving lines ; the umbili- 
cus is different, as is also the circular aperture, with nearly approaching ends 
like H. vitiala, Mull., of Ceylon. There is a curious variety of H. solitaria, Say, 
found by Lieut. Bryan at Bridger's Pass, which may be compared with this in 
size, but the only specimen I have examined has no revolving lines, and wants 
the characteristic aperture. Some specimens of thia species have a more 
flattened spire. 

Named in honor of Dr. J. G. Cooper, of P. R. R. Survey. 

Hkmx newberryana. Testa late umbilicata ; orbiculato-depressa ; solida : 
striis tenuibus incrementi et lineis subtilisslmis, spiralibus, leviter granulato- 
deeussata ; nigra, aut rufo-brunnea, sub epiderme alba ; sutura valde impressa ; 
spira depressa ; anfr. 6, regnlariter accrescentes, superi plani, ultimus convexuB., 
subtus rotundatus, ad aperturam descendens ; umbilicus latns, perspectives, 
anfr. omnes ad apicem mostrans ; apertura obliqua, transverso-lunaris ; in ex- 
emplis junioribus, paries aperturalis, sculptura anfr. praecedentis, callo levi 
obliterata, eleganter notata est lineis elevatis, numerosis, confertis, spiralibuB : 
in exemplis maturis, hasc sculptura occulta est callo incrassato, sed intus in anfr. 
omnibus remanet; perist. simplex, acutum, intus callosum, marginibus sub- 
convergentibus, callo albo conjunctis. Diam. maj. 37 ; min. 20: alt. 13 mill. 

Habitat in California. Specimina plurima collegit Dr. J. S. Newberry. 
(Colorado Ex. Ex. Lieut. Ives ) 
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Shell broadly umbilicated ; orbicularly-depressed ; solid ; lightly decussated 
by incremental striae, and numerous fine spiral lines : color black or reddish 
brown, under the epidermis white and shining ; suture deeply impressed ; spire 
depressed ; whorls 6, regularly increasing, the upper ones flattened, the last 
convex, rounded below, and slightly deflected at the aperture; umbilicus broad, 
showing all the volutions clearly; aperture oblique, transversely-lunar; in 
young specimens the decussated sculpturing of the shell on the parietal wall 
of the aperture is covered with a light callus a3 the animal grows, and ele- 
gantly marked with numerous fine, crowded, spiral lines ; in mature specimens 
this beautiful marking is entirely obliterated by the deposition of callus, but 
on breaking the shell, the lines will be found to exist within ; peristome simple, 
acute, thickened within, ends slightly approximated, joined with a white 
callus. 

This species bears no close resemblance to any known American Helix. It 
belongs to the same group as S. Vancouver ensis, Lea, but differs in size, color, 
number of whorls, umbilicus, want of peculiar depression of the lip, by its 
beautifully decussated surface, and peculiar parietal wall of the aperture. I 
know of no species sharing this last beautiful peculiarity. In form alone, dead 
specimens may be compared with II. algira, Lin., of Europe, but the spire is 
flatter and umbilicus larger. 

Named in honor of Dr. J. S. Newberry, the Geologist of the Colorado Ex. Ex. 

Bclimus patriabcha. — T. perforata, ovata, solidissima, alba, rugosa; anfr. 
rt convexi, ultimus ventricosus, 5-7 long, testae sequans; apertura ovata; 
perist. simplex, intus incrassatum, marginibus callo albo crasso junctis, columel- 
lari reflexo, umbilicum subtegente. Long. 35 ; diam. 19, apertura long. 19 ; 
diam. 13 mill. 

Habitat in republica. Mexican^. Specimina pVurima et matura et nondum 
adulta, collegit Berlandiere in Buena V"ist&. 

Shell perforate, ovate, heavy, white and wrinkled; whorls 6, convex, the last 
veutricose, equalling in length 5-7 of the shell ; aperture ovate ; peristome sim- 
ple, thickened within, the extremities joined by a heavy white callus, the 
columellar extremity slightly reflected so as partially to conceal the umbilicus. 

Belongs to the same group as Bui. dealbatus, Say, alternalus, Say, laclarius, 
Mke., liquatilis, Reeve, Schiedeanus, Pf., &c. The characteristics which form its 
differences are alike present in young and old specimens, and constant in all 
from the locality. I therefore consider it as well entitled to specific distinction 
as those named. 

Named from its greater size and more antiquated appearance, as compared 
with the allied species. 



Description of a Phyllostome Bat from California, in the Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

BY S. F. BAIRD. 

Maoeotps Californicds Baird. California Leafed-nosed bat. 

The ears of this species are very large, scantily haired, ovate and rounded at 
the tip. Their outer edge extends forward to a little behind and below the 
eye ; the inner edge is partially free. The two ears are connected by a mem- 
brane, which takes its rise about one-twentieth of an inch behind the anterior 
free edge of the ear, and is united to the corresponding strip of membrane of 
the opposite side, so as to form a kind of roof over the middle of the head, 
the entrance posterior. The tragus is narrow, lanceolate, naked and one-third 
the height of the ear. The nasal appendage is short, but rather higher than 
wide, and extending on the side and beneath the nostrils as a narrow margin. 
It is coated rather closely with short hairs. The lower jaw is slightly fissured 
anteriorly, with a small narrow wart on each side of the fissure ; a groove or 
furrow extends from the fissure along each side the lower jaw. 
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The feet are entirely free ; the spur about as long : the membrane extending 
between the spurs is slightly concave, leaving the extremity of the tail free 
for the last joint, or for about one-sixth of its total length. The general color 
is a pale brownish gray, darker above than below. 

Length to occiput 1.00 Length of tragus .42 

" to root of tail 2.60 " of leaf of nose .30 

" of tail 1.50 Wing, from carpal joint 3.00 

" of ears 1.10 Fore-arm 2.00 

This species closely resembles the M. Waterhousii, of Gray, from the West 

Indies. It differs, however, in the longer tail and shorter appendage of the 

nose, as well as in the widely different locality. 

It is to the genus Macrotus, of the subfamily Megadermata, that the first leaf- 
nosed bat ever positively known as an inhabitant of the United States belongs. 
It was discovered at Fort Yuma, California, by Major G. H. Thomas, U. S. A. 
It is true that the Brachyphyllum cavernarum of the Phyllostomata has been 
given as occurring in South Carolina, but the statement has never been veri- 
fied by any of the numerous corps of excellent naturalists resident in that 
State, and is probably an error. 



Descriptions of two new species of Birds from the vicinity of Fort Tejon, 

California. 

BY JOHN XANTTJS DE VESEY. 

Ttbanncla hammokdii De Vesey. Tail moderately forked; the feathers 
acutely pointed. Third quill longest, second and then fourth a little shorter. 
First much shorter than fifth, a little longer than sixth. Bill very narrow, dark 
brown. Above dark olive green, considerably darker on the head. Breast and 
sides of the body light olive green, the throat grayish white ; the rest of the 
under parts bright sulphur yellow. A whitish ring around the eye. Wings 
and tail dark brown, the former with two olivaceous grey bands across the 
coverts, the latter with the outer edge a little paler than elsewhere, but not at 
all white. Length 2J inches. 

This species is named after Dr. W. A. Hammond of the United States Army. 

Yirho cassinii De Vesey. Third and fourth quills nearly equal, fifth shorter, 
second longer than seventh. Spurious primary very narrow, falcate, acute, 
less than one third the second quill and a little more than one-fourth the third. 
Above, including edge of wing and tail feathers, clear olive green, becoming 
dusky ashy on the top and side of head. Beneath fulvous white, tinged with 
dull olive green on the sides (scarcely on the crissum.) Two broad bands on 
the wing coverts, and the outer edge of the innermost secondaries greenish- 
white ; the outer edge of outer tail feathers and a broad ring round the eyes, 
extending to a frontal band, dull white. Length 5 inches. 



Descriptions of new Birds from Fort Thorn, New Mexico. 

BY DR. T. CHARLTON HENRY, TJ. S. ARMY. 

Toxostoma cbissalis Henry. Second quill about as long as the secondaries. 
Bill much curved ; longer than the head. Above olive brown, with a faint 
shade of gray. Beneath nearly uniform brownish gray, much paler than the 
back, passing insensibly into white on the chin, but the under tail coverts dark 
brownish rufous abruptly defined. There is a black maxillary stripe, cut- 
ting off a white one above it, but there do not appear to be any other stripes 
about the head. There are no bands on the wings, and the tips and outer edges 
of the tail feathers are very inconspicuously lighter than the remaining portion. 
Length 11 inches; wing 4-00 inches ; tail 5f inches. 

Jtmco dorsaws Henry. BUI black above, bright brownish below. 
1858.] 
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Above, including the entire upper surface of the wings and scapulars, bright 
grayish ash, the inter-scapular region reddish chestnut-brown. Beneath ashy 
white, the middle of the belly almost pure white. Lores abruptly black. Quills 
and tail feathers nearly black ; two outer entirely white ; the third with brown 
on the inner edge. Length 6-25 ; wing 3-05 ; tail 3-10 inch. 
Hab. Fort Thorn, New Mexico. 

This species differs from Jcnoo oinbbeos, (Fringilla cinerca, Sw.) in the absence 
of chestnut-brown on the wing coverts and tertials. 



Description of Tour New Fresh-water Molluscs, from the Isthmus of Darien and 

Honduras. 

BY ISAAC LEA. 

Usio Caldwellii. Testa sulcata, elliptic!!, subinflata, postice obtuse angulata, 
inaequilaterali ; valvulis subcrassis ; natibus subelevatis, ad apices minute un- 
dulatis ; epidermide luteo-fusca ; dentibus cardinalibus compressis, elevatis 
crenulatisque ; lateralibus sublongis subreetisque ; margarita salmonis colore 
tincta et iridescente. 

Hab.-— Isthmus of Darien. H. C. Caldwell, M. D., U. S. Navy. 

Unio Goascoranensis. Testa lsevi, elliptica, subcompressa, postice obtuse 
angulata, valde inaequilaterali ; valvulis subcrassis, antice crassioribus ; nati- 
bus prominulis ; epidermide fuscescente, transverse striata ; dentibus cardi- 
nalibus parviusculis, suberectis crenulatisque ; lateralibus sublongis subree- 
tisque ; margarita alba et iridescente. 

Hab — River Goascoran, Honduras, Pacific Slope. J. L. LeConte, M. I). 

Akodonta l0teola. Testa laevi, obovata, subcompressa postice et antice 
rotundata, inaequilaterali ; valvulis subtenuibus ; natibus prominulis ; epider- 
mide luteo-oliva, transversim striata ; margarita alba et valde iridescente. 

Hab.— Isthmus of Darien. H. C. Caldwell, M. D., U. S. Navy. 

Melania planensis. Testa laevi, subfusiformi, magna, crassa, tenebroso- 
f usca ; obsolete maculata ; spira elevata, conoidea - t suturis paulisper impressis ; 
anfraotibus instar novem, convexiusculis, striis transversis exilissimis impres- 
sis ; apertura grandi, ovata, supernc angulata, intus fuscata ; labro acuto ; 
columella albida, superne inspissata. 

Operculo tenebroso-fusco. 

Hab. — Plan and Omoa, Valley of Ulua River, Atlantic slope, Honduras. 
J. L. LeConte, M. D. 



Memoranda of the effects of Carburetted Hydrogen Gas upon a collection of 

exotic Plants. 

BY GEORGE W. FAHNESTOCK. 

During the prevalence of severe cold weather in the latter part of January, 
and first few days in February, 1857, the earth was frozen to an unusual depth. 
Beneath the stone pavements in the streets of Philadelphia, the frost penetrated 
to a depth of more than three feet. In the neighborhood of Arch and Eighteenth 
streets, and along both those streets for the distance of nearly one hundred 
yards, the escape of gas from the main pipes under the street had been re- 
marked for several weeks. Leaks at the joints had probably existed for months, 
although the porous nature of the soil had allowed the gas to diffuse itself, and 
find numerous vents at the surface. But the solid crust of frozen earth forced 
it to seek other channels of escape. 

At this time, with the thermometer ranging from zero to 10° or 15° Fahren- 
heit, a current of gas, penetrating the imperfectly secured joints of the main 
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pipes, made its way beneath the eastern foundation wall of the greenhouse of 
B. A. Fahnestock, on the southwest corner of Arch and Eighteenth Streets.* 

When entering the houses on the morning of the first of February, the odor 
of gas was perceptible, which, on examination, was found issuing in a tolera- 
bly strong current through the ground near the north eastern corner of the 
greenhouse. It came up through a prepared border of soil between the wall 
of the house, and the flagging of the greenhouse floor. Although somewhat 
relieved by ventilation during the day, it was impossible to prevent its accumu- 
lation through the night ; and by the following morning the work of destruc- 
tion was accomplished. A choice and beautiful collection, numbering over 
threo thousand plants, was, for the time being, almost utterly ruined. Many 
of the specimen plants were unique, and but rarely found in American collec- 
tions. The house, which a day or two before had given promise of an abundant 
succession of winter flowers, now presented the desolate appearance of tender 
vegetation after a severe frost. In some parts of the premises, scarcely a single 
plant retained a leaf or bud. By the universal diffusion of this gas through 
the houses, many of the severest sufferers were those farthest removed from 
the point of its ingress. 

That the plants had been absorbing carburetted hydrogen for some time was 
evident from the fact, hitherto unaccountable to the gardener and ourselves, that 
they had been occasionally shedding buds and leaves. Had there been no 
plants in the house, the peculiar odor of gas would doubtless have been per- 
ceptible for some days before the accident. Its volume proved to be much 
greater than we at first supposed. Those plants placed upon or near the floor, 
or upon the lower tiers of staging, suffered less than the taller specimens, or 
than such as were near the upper sash. This was especially the case with 
the Camellias, and other hardwooded plants. 

The full extent of the damage was not apparent at first. Many plants main- 
tained their fresh greenness without becoming shrivelled, or withering ; yet 
although seemingly in fine health, they shed every leaf at the slightest touch. 
Syringing was resorted to with the hope that the absorption of water might, 
in some degree, counteract, or neutralize the noxious effects of the gas ; but in 
most instances, the leaves and buds fell off when treated with gentle streams 
of water from a finely perforated syringe. 

As no plant suffered unless in leaf at the time, it seems evident that the 
injury was effected and sustained by absorption through the medium of the 
foliage alone. The volume of gas was too small to be absorbed to any extent 
by the earth, or roots of the plants. Bulbs, and other plants, dry and at rest, 
were distributed in considerable number through the houses, both upon the 
upper shelves and beneath the staging. 

A row of grape vines (not in leaf) stood against the eastern wall within the 
greenhouse, growing in a prepared border of earth under the table. The 
gaseous current passed directly through their roots. Saturated as the ground 
seems to have been with fresh gas, which was strongly manifest on taking up 
a handful of the earth, they do not appear to have sustained any injury there- 
by. A row of maple trees along the outer edge of the footwalk on Eighteenth 
street were also directly in the way of the current. They were not more than 
eight feet from the leaking pipes. Owing to the depth of frost it is probable 
that the flow of gas passed beneath their roots ; nevertheless the ground within 
a few feet was black with the " dead gas." They sustained no apparent injury, 

•In order to convey as correct an idea as possible of the relative positions of the plants 
within the houses, it may be proper to observe briefly that the greenhouse is one hundred 
ftet in length by twenty five in breadth, runs north and south, and is substantially con- 
structed of brick, with a span roof of sash. The western side is also of glass from within 
four feet of the ground. T he span commences about eight feet from the floor, with the 
apex about seventeen feet in height. Included within the same range is the hot house, 
separated from the greenhouse by a sash partition, and communicating by two sash doors 
At the extreme end, farthest from the leak, a small orchid house opens into the hot-house. 
1858.] 
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put forth their leaves in the spring, and grew through the season with their 
usual vigor. 

As a general rule the hardwooded plants fared the worst. Succulents were 
the first to wither, and the first to recover. Large numbers of both hard and 
softwooded lost their tender twigs and young wood, which withered and re- 
quired pruning as far back as the sound growth. While some showed signs 
of life, and began to put forth leaves within a few weeks, others lingered for 
months ; some died after a sickly existence, and many were killed outright. 
Some plants near the leak, and under the full influence of the gas, manifested 
no apparent injury ; others in the remote orchid house were violently affected, 
exhibiting an astonishing sensibility. It seems rather anomalous, that of the 
Orchidaceae, whose sustenance is derived mainly from the atmosphere, every 
individual should have exhibited a total indifference to the gaseous influence. 
Several large specimens of BUtia Tankervillicea, as well as plants of Cypripedium 
venustum, and insigne, passed unscathed through the heat of the battle. 

That plants in general are peculiarly sensitive to this gas, even when it is 
almost consumed by combustion, seems to be well established. The experience 
of florists who supply blooming plants at entertainments, is, that the plants 
having been thus exposed are often in a sickly condition for some time there- 
after. This is especially the case with Camellias. They frequently shed their 
foliage, and have been known to die after an exposure of a few hours in rooms 
where many gas lights were burning. This has no doubt been caused in part 
by the heated and impure air arising from crowded assemblages, but, if so, 
similar effects would be alike apparent in Horticultural exhibitions when open 
only by daylight. 

No experiment similar to that which we are about to record has ever, to 
our knowledge, taken place upon so great a scale, or included within its range 
so large a number of genera. Solitary instances have been occasionally noted 
in which a limited number of species have been brought within the influence 
of acid and inflammable gases. Examples are not wanting, indeed, to confirm 
the destructive effects of carburetted hydrogen on vegetable organism. Many 
of the fine old elms in the streets of New Haven have been killed by leaks from 
the neighboring main gas pipes. Similar effects have been observed in Boston, 
Albany, and other cities in the United States. 

In a review of a paper entitled " Ueber Gasfabrikation und Gasbeleuchtuny 
vom sanitatspolizeilichen Standpunlcte ; von I>r. Innhauser. ( Wien. Wochenbl. 35, 
1856,)" the author quotes the observation of M. Ulex, of Hamburg, as follows: 
"In this city there are a great many linden and elm trees. In 1851, one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine of these trees had to be cut down because they had died. 
It was found that the bark immediately above the ground, often as far up as 
eight to ten feet, was quite loose, and completely separated from the wood ; the 
roots soft and red, the fibres of the roots soft and rotten. The interior of the 
trees were perfectly sound. This injurious effect upon the trees is not only 
caused by the gas which escapes unburnt in the flame, but more particularly 
by that gas which leaks through the pipes in the ground. It was sometimes 
perceived at a distance of fifteen to twenty-five paces from the pipes. The 
same observations were made in Paris, Bordeaux, Diisseldorf, Mannheim, 
Basle, and Vienna. Professor Bertulus, of Marseilles, thinks that the com- 
binations of sulphur and ammonia in the gas saturated the ground with hydro- 
sulphate of ammonium, which also causes the black color of the soil."* (See 
Schmidt's Jahrbucher der gesammten Medicine. Band. 96, 1857. No. 11.) 



♦Although not strictly within the range of the subject at present under consideration, 
it may not be out of place to remark that many instances are on record which show that 
vegetation has been seriously injured by acid gases from manufactories, especially in 
Belgium and Prussia. The same causes are said to have produced similar effects in a 
modified form in the vicinity of Philadelphia. This may account for the unusual mor- 
tality among the Liriodendron tulipifera, and other indigenous forest trees, killed from 
time to time in Penn Square, in the neighborhood of the United States Mint. 
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In reviewing these simple facts several questions naturally arise which 
possess more than ordinary interest for the vegetable physiologist, and may 
lead one step towards eliciting new developments in the chemical organization 
of plants. 

Although no narrow nor definite limits can be drawn, still, the general char- 
acteristics tend to prove that a sympathy does often exist between genera of 
the same natural order. In glancing over the following memoranda of the 
effects of carburetted hydrogen gas upon each genus, this sympathy is fre- 
quently apparent throughout the various members of a family.* 

Without venturing on further comment or attempting more than a brief out- 
line, these facts are presented with the hope that the attention of chemists in 
their experiments upon vegetable organism may be directed towards further 
researches. It may be well enough to remark that the enumeration of the 
species under each genus was not deemed necessary. Wherever they were 
differently affected they have been so specified. 

The natural classification of Lindley's Vegetable Kingdom has been adopted 
in the arrangement which follows, and the remarks are as much condensed as 
practicable. 



In the Transactions of the Society for the encouragement of Industry in Prussia, (1857) 
is published an interesting extract from a report by Prof. Dr. E. L. Schubarth, of Berlin, to 
the Belgian government, " on the acid gases which escape from the manufactories of sul- 
phuric acid and of soda, and the means to render them innoxious." It seems that " numer- 
ous complaints of the farmers that the vapors from the chemical manufactories in Belgium 
injured the vegetation of the fields and gardens, induced the government (of Belgium,) 
to appoint a commission to examine this matter. This commission consisted of chemists, 
botanists and farmers. During the summer of 1855, the excitement among the people, 
who even ascribed the potato-rot to the influence of the chemical factories, had so much 
increased that several attacks were made upon the factories. The government, therefore, 
increased the number of the commissioners, and at the end of the year, they made a report 
which was published under the title " Fabriques de produits Rapport a M. le ministre de- 
l'lnterieure par la commission d'enquetre, Bruxelles, 1856." They say it was an admitted 
fact that vegetation is injured by the acid gases from chemical works, but this influence 
is often overrated ; the spots on the leaves, and injuries of the flowers ascribed to acid 
gases, are very frequently the result of other causes, as frost, microscopic, vegetable, and 
animal parasites, deposits of foreign matter upon the leaves, very intense sunlight, etc. 
The potato-rot is certainly neither caused nor increased by these gases. On the other 
hand, chemical investigations proved the presence of traces of hydrochloric acid in spotted 
leaves, and in the dew upon the plants. Similar spots could be artificially made by mois- 
tening the leaves with dilute hydrochloric acid, the presence of which could be proved 
after an interval of eight days. The report contains a list of trees injured by these gases, 

* Several chemists of high reputation have made examinations of the gas of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works, but. from some cause, their results are at variance. In order to facili- 
tate the further researches of such as may desire to investigate its effects on vegetable 
organism, I insert the analysis of Dr. C. M. Wetherill, made in 1852, for the engineer of 
the Philadelphia Gas Works. This is probably as nearly correct as can at present be 
determined. 

Percentage by volume, gases dry, at 0° centigrade, and 1000 Millimetres Barometer. 
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ACROGENS. 
LYCOPODIACEJE. 
Lycopodhjm were not visibly affected. Large plants of L. Willdenovii, L. 
ccesium arboreum, and L. umbrosum were within a short distance of the green- 
house door. 

Selagwella. About twelve species were in the orchid house, none of which 
were affected. 

POLYPODIACEiE. 
[n a collection embracing nearly one hundred and fifty species of foreign and 
tropical Ferns, and comprising many hundred seedlings within the pots of 
orchids and other plants, no special change was observable. In some instances 
they became slightly yellow in the fronds, but their growth and health were 
not affected. 

ENDOGENS. 

ARACEiE. 
Caladidm. A fine plant of C. pictum was killed. It withered to the root at 
once, and never recovered. 
Philodendkon was not affected. 
Dibffbnbachia. A plant of D. seguina picta was very slightly affected. 

PANDANACE^!. 
Pandanbs. Several fine specimens of P. Javanicus fol. variegat. in the hot- 
house were killed. The foliage became yellow, and withered, and the plants 
soon died. A plant of P. gruminifolius, also in the hot house, was much injured, 
lost a part of its leaves and recovered slowly. Several plants of P. Javanicus 
fol. var. in the orchid house were not injured. 

PALMACE-EI. 

Chamojbops humilis became yellowish and sickly for some weeks, but did not 
lose its foliage, and gradually recovered. 

Peksnix dactylifera was not affected. 

BEOMELIACEiE. 

Aechmea, Billbergia, Pitcairnia, Vriesia, Tillandsia, Dtckia, Melinohia, 
Pourbbtia, Pcjya. With the exception of Puya Altensteinii, which turned 
yellowish for a few weeks, no perceptible change was apparent in any of the 
Bromeliaceae. A large number of individuals of this family were growing in 
the hot and orchid houses. 

H^IMODORACEJE. 

Baebacrn, a Rogierii was not sensibly affected. 
AMARYLLIDACEjE. 

Amaryllis, Brunsvigia, Crinum, H^makthcs, Hymenocallis, Alstromeria. 
The greater number of bulbs, being dry and at rest, were not affected. Such as 
were in leaf, including Crinum amabile, showed yellow leaves, but were not 
otherwise injured. 

Agave. Several specimens of A. Americana and A. variegata changed 
color. Their leaves turned yellowish, assuming a somewhat flaccid appearance. 
They recovered gradually through the spring. 

IRIDACEJE. 
DiBTSs, WiTSEBiA, were not affected. Ixia lost the flowers. 

MUSACEA 
Hbliconia anqustifolia turned somewhat yellow, but soon recovered. 
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Mcsa. Some plants turned slightly yellow; the genns was very lightly 
affected. 

Steblitzia regina passed through the ordeal without injury. 
ZINGIBERACEjE. 

Zingiber, dry and unaffected. CtmctJMA were not affected. Kosmpfkria, not 
affected. Amomum, dry and not affected. Hedychicm, not affected. Alpihia, 
not affected. 

None of the genera in this order were visibly injured. Some few were in 
leaf at the time, but the greater part were dry and not growing. 

MARANTACEjE. 
Maranta. None of this genus were affected. 
Calathea zebrina was not injured. 

ORCHIDACEJE. 
Bletia, Cypripedium. These two genera were the only plants of this order 
directly exposed to the influence of the gas. They were not injured ; nor could 
any effect be perceived in such orchids as happened to be in the hot house near 
the door of the orchid house. Of the collection within the orchid house not one 
exhibited any change. 

COMMELYNACE.E. 
Tradescaniia discolor has spread itself for a distance of more than twenty 
feet beneath one of the side tables in the hot house. No visible effects were 
observable. 

ORONTIACEJE. 
Calla turned slightly yellow. 
Pothos crassinervis was not visibly injured. 

LILIACE^!. 
Lihum all turned yellow. Gloriosa, dry and unharmed. Agapamthus all 
turned yellow. 

Vblthemiia vir id/flora was in flower at the time. The leaves turned yellow, 
but the plant soon recovered. 

Aloe. None of the genus were affected. Ornithogalum, dry and unaffected. 
Laciienalia tricolor lost all its leaves and flowers ; recovered slowly. 
Coedylike congesta was not injured. 

Dbaobna. Of several species in the hot house, none showed any change 
except D. Brasiliensis, which turned yellowish, but soon recovered. 

GYMNOGENS. 
CTCADEACE^E. 
Cycas revoluta was not perceptibly affected. 
Zahia were not sensibly affected. 

PINACEiE. 
Thuja were considerably injured in their entire loss of foliage ; they re- 
covered slowly. 

LiBOCEDRtJS Chilensis was not affected. 

TAXACE.E. 

Taxus lost all their foliage, being near the leak. Their recovery was very 
gradual. 

Torreya were not affected. 
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EXOGENS. 
MORACEJE. 
Fictrs. A very large specimen of F. elastica was somewhat injured. A por- 
tion of the foliage dropped off, and the remaining leaves exhibited a yellowish, 
sickly appearance for several months. 

EUPHORBIACE^!. 

Euphorbia jacquiniflora was powerfully affected. All the individual plants 
of this species lost every leaf and flower, and recovered very gradually. 

Poinsettia pulcherrima was affected in the same manner ; not a leaf or 
bractea remained. 

Croton. All the species lost their foliage, taking the spring and nearly all 
summer to recover. 

BEGONIACE^!. 

Begonia. All the plants of this genus, embracing many species, suffered in 
the loss of flowers, and a part of the foliage. They all recovered, however, in 
the course of a few w eek 

PASSIFLORACE^E. 
Passifloka, were but slightly affected. 

Tacsonia, of several species, all lost their leaves and young twigs, but re- 
covered. 

CRASSULACE^B. 

Crassula. This genus seemed peculiarly sensitive to the gaseous influence. 
They all withered down to the root at once, and were killed outright. 
Rochea, were not visibly injured. 

TTJRNERACEiE. 
TtmNERA elegans lost all its foliage, and recovered again. 
CISTACEiE. 

CiSTiig. Every individual of this family was immediately affected. They 
shed all their foliage, and such as were in flower dropped their bloom : they 
all recovered. 

BRASSICACE.E. 

Altsspm lost all their blossoms and foliage — recovered. 

RESEDACEjE. 

Reseda lost both leaves and flowers, and recovered. 

BYTTNERIACE^E. 

Mahernia odorata, and varieties, were quick to lose all their leaves and 
flowers. They remained for some time to all appearances dead, but slowly 
recovered, with the loss of all the young wood. 

TROP^EOLACE^E. 

Tbop.solcm. Some fine specimens of T. azureum, T. tricolorum, T. Jarrettii, 
and other varieties were killed at once to the ground. Although a year has 
elapsed, they have not yet exhibited signs of vegetating, although still alive. 

MALVACEJE. 

Alth^a, Malva, ABr/nLON, Hibiscus. Every individual in this order lost its 
entire foliage and flowers. In those of the genus Abutilon, the young wood 
was killed. They all recovered after some weeks. 
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TILIACEjE. 
Sparwaniha. A large old specimen of S. Africana lost all its leaves and 
flowers, tt had to be cut back, and recovered slowly. 

TREMANDRACEjE. 
Tetratheca Hugelii lost all its leaves — recovered slowly. 
Trbmandba ericoides dropped both, leaves and flower-buds — recovered 
slowly. 

POLYGALACE.E. 

Polvgala oppositifolia, P. Dalmasiana, and others, were quick in feeling the 
deleterious influence of the gas. They lost all their leaves and flowers, had to 
be closely pruned, and were slow in regaining their strength. 

Muraltia Heisteria, quickly lost all its leaves and flowers ; it never recovered, 
but lingered a short time, and died. 

ACERACEJE. 
Acer. A row of silver maples (A. dasycarpum,) planted along the pavement 
on Eighteenth street, stood directly in the way of the current of escaping gas. 
They vegetated as usual in the spring, and grew vigorously through the season. 
The depth of frozen earth enveloping their roots, caused the gas to flow beneath, 
without doing them any injury. 

MALPIGHIACEiE. 

Malpighia coccigera was stripped of every leaf, but recovered. 

Stigmaphyllos ciliatum lost all its leaves, recovering slowly. 
TERNSTROMIACEiE. 

Laplacea was powerfully affected. It lost all its leaves, and after lingering 
awhile with feeble vitality, died. 

Camellia. These were in the full glory of bloom. About one hundred and 
twenty varieties were distributed through the green-house, embracing many 
large old plants upon the upper staging. In a day or two after the entrance of 
the gas, not a leaf, bud, flower, or wood-bud remained upon the largest and 
finest plants. The leaves did not shrivel, nor did they change color. At the 
slightest touch they fell off in showers. Those nearest the roof suffered most 
severely. A plant, which to an observer would seem to be in healthful vigor, 
would lose every vestige of greenness in a moment, upon being slightly shaken, 
and appear like a naked dead shrub. They had to be cut back extensively, 
some to the main stem, but the largest and noblest speoimens were too much 
injured ever to put forth again. Others vegetated feebly, and revived slowly. 
The nurture of years will be requisite to restore them to their former condition 
and appearance. 

Thea viridis was affected in the same manner, but recovered more readily. 
CLUSIACE^. 

Mammea Americana lost all its leaves, and was so badly injured that it died. 
MAGNOLIACE.E. 

Magnolia pumila and M.fuscata lost all their foliage, but recovered through 
the summer. 

Tasmannia lost all its leaves, and recovered again. 
FUMARIACEiE. 

Dielytra spectabilis suffered considerably in the loss of its leaves and flower 
buds, but finally recovered. 

BERBERIDACEiE. 
Berberis Darwinii lost all its leaves and buds ; recovered slowly. 
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VITACEJE. 

Cissds discolor, although far removed from the source of the mischief, was 
unusually sensitive. The whole plant withered, leaf, tendril, and branch, and 
was almost immediately killed. 

Vrris. A row of foreign grape vines, planted in a prepared border inside of the 
green-house, and trained up the wall and along the rafters, were not in leaf at 
the time. The gas passed directly through their masses of fibrous roots. On stoop- 
ing down, the strong odor of gas was encountered for some distance. This was 
more apparent on taking up handfuls of the fresh earth, which was unmistaka- 
bly foetid. Notwithstanding these facts, the vines vegetated early in the Spring, 
and grew vigorously, although they bore no fruit. As their roots lay directly 
within the gaseous influence, it is reasonable to attribute their preservation to 
their state of inaction at that time. 

PITTOSPORACE^E. 
Pittospobum. Large old specimens were considerably injured. They lost 
not only all their foliage, but the young wood. P. Mayii lost its leaves. They 
all recovered slowly. 

Sollya heterophylla lost all its foliage — recovered. 

EPACRIDACE.E. 
Epacris. The collection embraced many new and rare varieties, some re- 
cently imported. Being in good health, the greater part were in bloom, but 
they were denuded of leaf and flower. Some died ; the majority struggled for 
life through the summer, and finally recovered. This genus was most severely 
injured. 

FRANCOACE.E. 
Fkancoa sonchifolia lost all its foliage — recovered. 

ERICACEiE. 

Erica. They were somewhat slow in manifesting their injuries. No posi- 
tive change was apparent for some days, after which they shed their leaves. 
They have never recovered entirely, and some have died. 

Andromeda lost all the leaves and flowers, and recovered. 

Clethra were bared of every leaf, and had to be cut back ; they recovered 
shortly afterwards. 

Azalea. A large number of fine specimen plants, including about seventy 
hybrid varieties, were upon a latticed table immediately over the leak. They 
lost nearly all their foliage, and dropped their flower buds. A few lingered on 
and died, but the greater part recovered entirely. 

Rhododendron. Numerous large specimens, embracing many hybrids, were 
in different parts of the green-house. They did not show any change for some 
days, then gradually dropped their flower buds, and a portion of the foliage. 
They recovered gradually. 

ATJRANTIACEiE. 
Limonia, Citrus. These plants were keenly sensitive. Large old specimens, 
growing in tubs on the upper platform, were stripped at once. The stage was 
covered with leaves, and oranges and lemons in all stages of growth, from fruit 
just formed to that fully matured. The tender wood was blackened and killed, 
so that they had to be cut back to the main branches. Attention, and careful 
nursing restored them somewhat, although they are very slow in recovering 
their former vigor. 

RUTACE.E. 
Alhbidea macropetala lost its foliage, and recovered. 

Zieria macrophylla lost all its foliage, was much affected, and recovered but 
slowly. 
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Bobonia. All the members of this genus were considerably injured. They 
sustained the loss, not only of all their foliage and flower buds, but of the ten- 
der twigs. Ever since the accident they have been feeble and sickly, and it is 
not likely that they will ever recover. 

Ebiostbmon. Although they all lost leaves and flowers, and were entirely 
denuded, they were not long in recovering, and began to put forth new 
leaves in a short time. 

Crowba. They quickly lost every leaf, were considerably injured, and finally 
recovered. 

Corbea. A fine collection of large specimen plants of this genus, were in the 
green-house, just opening into full bloom. Leaf and flower at once fell off ; 
they had to be pruned largely, and were long in showing signs of life. Many 
were too severely injured to recover, and died soon after the accident. 

Adknandka fragrans was killed outright. 

Colbonema lost all the foliage, but gradually recovered. 

Diosma dropped all their leaves immediately, and were slow in recruiting. 

LINACE.E. 

Linpm trigynum. A fine large specimen plant in full flower lost every leaf 
and blossom. It required close pruning, and recovered in a few weeks. 

OXALIDACE^E. 
Oxalis suffered the loss of foliage and flowers, but speedily regained their 
health. 

BALSAMINACE^!. 
Ikpatiens lost their flowers and foliage — recovered. 

GEBANIACE-ffi. 
Pblaroonicm. Several hundred choice plants were in training as specimens, 
and placed upon hanging shelves near the sash. The effect upon them was 
most powerful. It involved the entire loss of leaves and branches. They pre- 
sented the appearance of plants after being scalded or severely frozen, and of 
course were killed. 

POBTUIiACACEJE. 

Calandbiha brevipes lost all its leaves, but recovered. 
THYME1ACE.E. 

Daphne. Numerous specimens of D. odora and D. Indica lost flowers and 
foliage entirely, since which time they have been sickly, and have not fully 
recovered. 

Pimblea spectabilis, a splendid plant, perhaps one of the finest specimens 
of its kind in the country, was ruined. It shed all its leaves and flower buds, 
but from its vigorous habit put forth again. After lingering a few months, it 
withered and died. 

PROTEACE-ffi. 
Gbevim-ea. Of three species in the Green-house, G. lavendulacea, G. Thele- 
manniana, and G. Sternbergii, not one survived. They were too much injured 
to make any effort toward resuscitation, and were killed outright. 
Hake A mucronata was entirely stripped of its foliage, but gradually recovered. 

LAUKACEjE. 
Laubps camphora shed a portion of its foliage. L. cassia and L. cinnamomum 
were not affected. 

FABACEiE. 
Bkachtseka lost their foliage and flowers — recovered. 
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Oxylobidm. Of several species, every one was stripped of foliage, but they 
all recovered. 

Podolobium also lost all their foliage and recovered. 

Chorozema. Fine large specimen plants were just coming into bloom. They 
suffered greatly in the loss of all their flowers, and a large portion of the 
foliage. Their recovery was slow. 

Bobtonia conferta was killed. B. pulchella was greatly injured, hut seems 
in a fair way to recover. 

AoTtrs gracillima lost all its leaves and flowers. It put forth after a consider- 
able interval, and recovered. 

Dillwynia elegans lost its foliage and flowers — recovered. 

Eotaxia lost both leaves and flower buds — recovered. 

Gastrolobium dropped their foliage entirely, and were slow and feeble in 
recovering. 

POXTEN.SA shed all their leaves and flower buds — recovered. 

Mirbelia lost all the leaves and flower buds — recovered gradually. 

Hovea purpurea longiflora lost every leaf and flower — recovered slowly. 

Bosslka were greatly injured. They lost their foliage and the young wood, 
and recovered slowly. 

Goodia lost all their foliage — recovered. 

Templetonia lost all their leaves, and recovered slowly. 

Genista recovered, with the loss of leaves and young wood. 

Cytisits onsspermum was considerably injured. It lost flowers and leaves, and 
was slow in recovering. 

Isdigofera suffered the loss of all the foliage — recovered. 

Clianthus magnificus and C. puniceus were both killed. They never put 
forth again after losing their leaves. 

Swaiksonia lost all their leaves, had to be pruned back, and were slow in 
recovering. 

Cobonilla glauca was killed. It showed no vitality after losing its leaves. 

Kennedia were quick to lose all their foliage and flowers. They all recovered. 

Zichya shed all the foliage — recovering slowly. 

Fagelia bituminosa lost its leaves, and recovered. 

Poikciaka Gilliesii lost its leaves and recovered. 

Mimosa sensitiva arborea was in flower at the time. It was stripped of all 
verdure, had to be cut back, and was rather slow in recovering. 

Acacia. About forty species were in the green-house, many of them large 
plants. They were covered with flower buds, and just coming into bloom. 
Not a leaf, bud, nor wood-bud remained. As a general thing, the young wood 
was so injured as to render it necessary to cut them back to the main trunk. 
Several very large specimens of A. pubescens had to be entirely topped. In a 
few weeks they showed signs of life, grew with vigor, and at this time seem a*> 
healthy as before the accident. 

Calliandka brevipes lost its foliage, and recovered. 

Ikga were very sensitive. They lost their foliage amongst the first, but with 
commendable vitality were as quick in putting forth again. 

ROSACEA. 

Rosa lost all their flowers and foliage ; owing to close pruning, which waF 
necessary, they recovered, slowly. 

Spirsa. They were in full flower. Every leaf and blossom dropped off- 
after a few weeks they put forth again. 
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HYDRANGEACE.E. 

Hydrangea. Though near the leak, as they were not in leaf, they sustained 
no injury. 

Adamia. Of several varieties in the hot-house, all were greatly injured. 
They suffered, not only in the loss of their foliage, but in the wood also, which 
had to be closely cut back. Their recovery was slow. 

Baueba were also severely affected. They lost all their leaves immediately, 
and recovered slowly. 

LYTHRACEA 

Cpphea. They were quick to lose all their leaves and flowers, their branches 
looked withered for a while, but they finally put forth on the old wood. 

RHAMNACEiE. 
Ceanotht;s divaricatus suffered the loss of all its foliage ; recovered gradually. 

CELASTRACE^E. 

EiroNYMtrs Jimbriata, although a plant of apparently hardy growth, was one of 
the first to suffer. Being near the leak it dropped every leaf immediately, and 
was long in recovering. 

APOCYNACE^. 

Allamahda. Numerous large specimen plants of A. cathartica, A. neriifolia, 
A. verticittata, A. grandiflora, A. Schottii, &c, were growing in the hot house. 
Every plant was seriously injured in the loss of wood-buds and. leaves. Although 
their recovery seemed doubtful for some time, they slowly regained their 
foliage and former vigor. 

Arduisa bispinosa, lost part of its leaves, but was not much injured. 

Alyxxa lost all the foliage, and recovered again. 

Vikca lost all their leaves and flowers — recovered. 

PLUMrEBiA rosea shed its foliage — recovered. 

Stbophanthus lost their leaves and recovered. 

Beaumontia lost all their foliage and buds — recovered slowly. 

Rhyncospermum jasminoides was sensitive to the influence of the gas. It re- 
covered slowly after the total loss of leaves and flowers. 

Echttbs Harrisii lost all its leaves, although growing in the orchid house. 
Had it been nearer the leak, it would no doubt have been killed. E. pieta, 
although much nearer the leak, was not so sensibly affected. 

Dipladenia crassinoda was strongly affected, as was the case with D. uro- 
phylla. They lost their leaves and young branches. 

Rot7pelma recovered after the loss of all the foliage. 

GENTIANACE^i. 
Chirokia lost all their leaves and flowers, recovering very slowly. 

OLEACE1S. 

OhBA.fragrans was specially sensitive. Of numerous specimens in different, 
parts of the house, all lost every leaf and flower, and were very slow in re- 
covering. 

SOLANACEJE. 

Brugmahsia Knightii sustained the immediate loss of all its foliage, and 
quickly recovered. 
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Solandba lost all foliage, and was considerably injured — recovered with the 
loss of young wood. 

JuANPLLOA lost all its leaves and recovered. 

Cbstrpm. All the species lost their leaves and flowers, and recovered. 
Habeothamkus lost part of their foliage, and dropped all the flowers. They 
recovered without sustaining permanent injury. 
Fabiana lost foliage and flower buds, and recovered. 

ASCLEPIADACEjE. 

Schcbertia graveolens lost all its leaves, and was too severely injured to sur- 
vive. It died soon afterwards. 

Phtsianthus lost all the foliage, and recovered slowly. 
Asclepias curassavica lost flowers and leaves — recovered. 

Dictyanthus Pavonii was considerably injured by the loss of leaves, but 
recovered very slowly. 

Peboplaria odoratissima lost only a portion of the foliage, and recovered. 

Stephanotis floribunda, as well as S. Thouarsii, were fine large healthy 
plants. They lost their foliage and died, although considerably removed from 
the leak. 

Cetptolepis longiflwa lost its flowers and the greater part of the leaves. It 
suffered greatly, and its ultimate recovery was for a long time a matter of un- 
certainty. 

Cyrtocbras multiflorus and C. rejlexus, although in the hot-house, were both 
killed at once. 

Hoya. Numerous specimens of a dozen species were distributed through all 
the houses. No decided effect was observable in any individual. They did 
not shed their leaves. 

Ceeopeuia elegans lost all its foliage, and recovered. 

Stapelia were not affected in any perceptible degree. 

CONVOLVULACEA 

Ipomcea BorsfalHee although far remote in the orchid house, lost all its 
leaves and flowers. It showed itself to be unusually sensitive. 

POLEMONIACE^:. 

Cantua lost all their leaves, and recovered. 

PLUMBAGINACEJE. 

Plumbago lost all their flowers and foliage ; were not long in recovering. 

PRIMULACE^!. 

Primula. They were all cut down to the ground, but in a short time grew 
out again. 
Cyclamen lost all their flowers, but were not otherwise injured. 

MYRSINACEiE. 

Aedisia crenulata and A. crenulata fruct. alb. were entirely stripped of leaves 
and berries. Being powerfully affected, they were some months in recovering. 

JASMINACEiE. 

Jasmindm of several varieties lost all their flowers and leaves. They grew 
out, after lying prostrate several months. 
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EHRETIACEA 

Heliotropium. Many plants of thi8 genus were in flower. Strange to say, 
they were but slightly affected, and lost neither flowers nor foliage. This 
seems the more remarkable, as their peculiar sensibility to the smoke of to- 
bacco renders it necessary to remove them from the houses, when fumigating 
to destroy the aphides, or green fly. In this instance they grew on and flowered, 
entirely regardless of the destruction around them. 

LAMIACEjE. 

Salvia suffered in the loss of all their foliage and young wood ; they had 
to be cut back and recovered slowly. 

Gardoqpia Hookerii was one of the most sensitive. It lost every leaf, and 
was a long time time in recovering. 

Scutellaria lost all their foliage, and recovered. 

Pbostantheba retusa was powerfully affected ; it lost all its foliage and was 
killed. 

Westbingia lost all the foliage, and recovered. 

VERBENACM. 

Verbena were not much injured. 
Lantana were dry, and uninjured. 

Clebodendbon were mostly dry, and unaffected. C. splendens was in leaf, and 
suffered considerably in the loss of foliage, but recovered. 

GESNERIACEiE. 
Columnea were stripped of their foliage, but recovered slowly. 
Hypocyrta strigulosa lost all its leaves, and put forth in a very short time. 
Nematanthus shed all their leaves immediately — recovered in a short 
time. 
Alloplectus lost all their leaves and wood-buds — recovered in a few weeks. 
Gesneba lost all their foliage and blossoms — recovered. 
Achimenes were dry, and not affected. 
Gloxinia, dry and uninjured. 
Liebigia lost all its foliage, and recovered slowly. 

iEscaTNANTHUs. Of numerous species, all were much injured. They not 
only lost their flowers and entire foliage, but a portion of the wood. Before 
the leaves dropped off they presented the usual appearance of plants badly 
frozen. They all recovered during the summer. 

Agalmyla staminea was in nowise affected. 

MotrssoNiA lost all its leaves and flowers, and recovered. 

CatRiTA parted with all their foliage, and were slow in recovering. 

rsoLOMA were not sensibly affected. 

BIGNONIACE.E. 

BtuKONiA venusta was planted in the open ground in the hot house. It twined 
over the rafters for a great distance, and was just coming into bloom. Not a leaf, 
wood-bud, or flower remained, and many months elapsed before it recovered. 

Adbnocalymna comosum lost all its foliage — recovered. 

Spathodba lost all the leaves, and recovered. 

Tecoma capensis lost all its leaves, and recovered. 
1858.] 
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ACANTHACEiE. 

Henfreya scandens lost all its leaves, and recovered. 

Hexacentris Mysorensis was in the orchid house, side by side with Ipomcca 
Horsfallim. While the latter was seriously injured, the former exhibited no 
evidence of being affected. 

Rueliia formosa lost all its foliage, and was slow in regaining its strength. 

Geissomebia lost all their flowers and foliage, but recovered rapidly. 

Aphelandra had to be cut back with the loss of all their leaves and flowers. 
They grew out in a short time. 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans lost all its leaves and flowers : it had to be cut back, 
and soon grew again. 

Porphtrocoma lanceolata lost all its foliage, which grew out rapidly in a short 
time afterwards. 

Cyrtanthera lost all its foliage, and recovered. 

Justicia lost all their leaves and flowers — grew out again. 

Eranthemum recovered slowly after the entire loss of leaves and flowers. 

SCROPHULARIACEJE. 

Browallia Jamesonii was killed. A young plant in a distant part of the 
hot house was saved. 

Brctnsfelsia lost all its leaves, and was thrown back for some months : re- 
covered slowly. 

Franciscea. Of half a dozen species in the hot house every plant immediately 
shed all its leaves and flower buds. A large specimen of F. confertiflora was 
just coming into bloom. After being totally denuded, it put forth leaves and 
flower buds, and was covered with blossoms. They all recovered without 
serious injury. 

Rdssellia juncea lost all its leaves, and was rather tardy in putting forth 
again. 

Diplaccs elegans lost all its leaves, and recovered without further injury. 
Mimclus. All of this genus were killed. They withered to the root at once, 
and showed no sign of life afterwards. 
Torenia asiatica lost both leaves and flowers — recovered rapidly. 
Buddlea lost all the leaves and flowers — recovered. 
Veronica lost all their foliage and flowers — recovered. 

LOBELIACE.fi. 

Siphocampylos lost all their leaves ; had to be cut back, and grew shortly 
afterwards. 

Cehtropogon fastuosus lost all its foliage, and soon recovered. 

GOODENIACE.E. 

Leschenacltia suffered greatly in the entire loss of leaves and tender wood ; 
they were slow in recovering. 

ASTERACE.fi. 

Aoeratum cceleatinum lost all its leaves and flowers, and had to be cut back 
to the mature wood. They were very slow in recovering. 

St evia lost all their leaves and flowers, requiring close pruning ; they grew 
again. 
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Conochnjum lost part of their foliage, and all their flowers. They had to be 
cut back, and grew again. 

Aphklexis. Although slow to exhibit any change, they were sufficiently af- 
fected to retard their growth. 

Cineraria, were very sensitive ; they lost their foliage immediately, and re- 
eovered. 

Baenadesia rosea lost all its flowers and leaves, and recovered. 

Stifjtia lost all the foliage, and was slow in recovering. 

COMBRETACE.E. 
Poivrba recovered after the loss of all their leaves . 
Oomeretum lost all their foliage, and required some months to recover. 
QuiSQUAtis, dry, and not affected. 

ONAGRACE.E. 

Fuchsia. Over fifty specimen plants, some of them more than eight feet iu 
height, were in the green and hot-houses, coming on for exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society. They were ruthlessly stripped of all foliage, 
and the branches injured almost to the root. Nearly all had to be thrown away, 
and the few which remained were useless for the season. 

Lopezia lost all its foliage, and recovered. 

MELASTOMACEiB. 

Oekteadenia, although remote from the leak, were among the first to feel the 
effects of the gas. Leaves and flower3 were all killed, and the plants recovered 
very slowly. 

Lasiandra splendens lost all its flowers and foliage, but recovered. 

Melastoma, although not much affected, did not flower a3 usual. 

Medinih-a. Of this genus, comprising a number of species, all suffered very 
severely in the entire loss of leaves. Though remote from the leak, they re- 
quired close pruning, and were many months in recovering. 

MYRTACE^E. 

Oamistemon suffered the loss of all the foliage, and recovered. 
Metrosideros lost all their foliage and flower buds; they soon grew out 
■again. 
Leptospermum lost all their buds and flowers, with every leaf— recovered. 

Psidium. These were severely handled. They lost all the foliage, had to be 
cut back closely and were a long time in reviving. 

Myetus were denuded of all foliage — recovered with scarcely an effort. 
RdQEHiA were slow in recovering after the loss of foliage and young wood. 

CACTACEJ3. 

Epiphtllum. In common with all the family of Cactacea, these suffered con- 
siderably. Of a large number placed upon shelves in the hot-house, all were 
violently affected. The whole substance of the plant quickly turned yellow. 
and became soft and flaccid, as a frosted or scalded vegetable. The greater part 
were thrown away ; the remainder were long in recovering. 

ESCALLONIACE^E. 
Escallonia lost all their leaves, and recovered slowly. 
1858.] 
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PHILADELPHACE.E. 

Deutzia lost all its flowers and leave3 with severe struggling for life, and 
was long recovering. 

CINCHONACE^E. 

Serissa fostida dropped all its leaves and flowers, and recovered with great 
rapidity. 

Cofecea arabica was unusually sensitive.. Although it stood far aloof from 
the leak, it shed every leaf, and remained leafless for some time. Its growth 
has been feeble ever since, and it may never fully recover. 

Rogiera were severely injured, they all lost every leaf and flower, required 
rlose pruning, and were long recovering. 

Pavetta indica lost all its foliage, and recovered. 

Ixora. This genus suffered severely. Not a flower or leaf remained on any 
individual, and had they been nearer the leak it is probable they would have 
been killed. They were cut back closely, and have not yet fully recovered. 

Oldeslandia deppeana lost all its leaves and flowers — recovered. 

Pentas lost all their leaves and flowers, had to be cut back, and were not 
long in recovering. 

Rondeletia lost all their leaves, and recovered. 

Bouvardia lost all their leaves and flowers ; recovered. 

JIanettia lost all their leaves and flowers, and recovered. 

Luouiia gralissima lost all its leaves and buds, and withered slowly away. 
It finally died. 

Gardenia lost all their foliage, and were slow in recovering. 

Oxyanthus lost all the foliage, and recovered slowly. 

Posoqceria longiftora was badly injured. It lost all its foliage, had to lose 
all its branches, even to within a short distance of the main trunk, and was 
very slow in recovering. 

Muss^enda frondosa lost all its leaves, flowers and bracteae ; it recovered 
slowly. 
Burchellia capensis lost every leaf and flower bud — recovered slowly. 
Campylobotrys lost all its leaves and recovered. 

CAPRIFOLIACE^I. 

Abelia. Some were not in leaf; such as were in foliage lost every leaf, and re- 
covered slowly. 

CORNACEiE. 

Benthamia lost all its foliage, and recovered. 

Aucuba lost all their leaves, had to be considerably pruned, and recovered 
slowly. 

ARISTOLOCHIACE^E. 

Aristoloohia lost all their leaves, grew again, but have not done well since. 



June 1st. 

Vice President Lea in the Chair. 

Twenty-nine members present. 

Mr. Slack exhibited two living specimens of Argulus catostomi, and stated 
that this animal had been described at length by Messrs. Dana and Herrick in 

[June, 



